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ANNUAL BANQUET 



The Shoreham Hotel, Saturday, April 29, 1916, 7.30 o'clock p.m. 
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Coudert, Frederic R. 
Cowles, James L. 
Cox, W. F. 
Crane, Richard 
Davies, Julien T. 
Davis, Honorable John W. 
Dean, Charles Ray 
Dennis, William C. 



Echols, John W. 
Eliot, Edward C. 
Elliott, Charles B. 
Evans, Lawrence B.- 
Fenton, Major Charles W 
Finch, George A. 
Finch, Wilbur S. 
Fletcher, Bertram L. 
Flournoy, Richard W. 
Francis, James B. 
Gary, Hampson 
Gibbons, Sir George 
Godoy, Jose F. 
Graham, Samuel J. 
Gray, Honorable George 
Gregory, Charles Noble 
Haff, Delbert J. 
Harris, B. F. 
Hayden, James H. 
Hazen, Charles Downer 
Hill, Charles E. 
Hill, Dr. David Jayne 
Holmes, L. 

Hudicourt, M. Pierre 
Irland, Fred. 
James, Francis B. 
James, J. H. 
Joy, Clarence 
Kennedy, Crammond 
King, Archibald 
King, George A. 
Knapp, Capt. H. S. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A 
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Krehbiel, Edward 

Kuhn, Arthur K. 

La Fontaine, Senator Henri 

Lansing, Honorable Robert 

Latane, John H. 

Learned, H. B. 

McClellan, William 

Macfarland, H. B. F. 

MacKay, John 

Merrell, Admiral J. P. 

Millmore, Oscar L. 

Nagel, Honorable Charles 

Needham, Charles W. 

Nicholson, Soterios 

Nielson, Fred K. 

Niies, Judge Alfred S. 

Northrop, C. B. 

O'Brien, Honorable Thomas J. 

Oliver, Capt. James H. 

Parker, Sumner A. 

Partridge, Frank C. 

Porter, George T. 

Wright, 



Porter, H. K. 
Potter, Charles F. 
Putney, Albert H. 
Ralston, Jackson H. 
Rodgers, Capt. W. L. 
Russell, Justice B. 
Scott, James Brown 
Shand, Miles M. 
Siddons, Justice F. L. 
Slayden, Honorable James L. 
Smith, William Walker 
Steenerson, Hon. Halvor 
Steffens, Lincoln 
Wales, Edward H. 
Warren, Charles B. 
Wheeler, Everett P. 
Wiley, John Cooper 
Williamson, C. R. 
Willoughby, W. W. 
Wilson, George G. 
Wilson, Nathaniel 
Woolsey, Lester H. 
Charles B. 



Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, Toastmaster. Gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law : In the first place, perhaps I should 
advert to something that you have already noticed with regret, be- 
cause almost every phase of human happiness must be tinged with 
regret for something that might have been otherwise. Our President 
— I was going to say and I will say our great President and our only 
President — whom we had hoped to have with us tonight, especially 
upon this occasion, had a heavy cold, and after having sacrificed him- 
self to come here at the opening of the meeting, was unfortunately 
compelled to go away again. He begged me to express to you his very 
sincere regret, which you know he feels in his heart, for you know 
what this Society has meant to him, and you know what he has meant 
which I am merely the incident. 

I have been asked by the Secretary to present the following telegram 
from Professor George W. Kirchwey and letter from Honorable 
Oscar S. Straus, expressing regret at their inability to be present : 
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(Telegram) 

Hon. James Brown Scott, 
2 Jackson Place, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deeply regretthat I can not be with you Saturday night. As one who par- 
ticipated in the birth of the Society and who has had pride in its marvelous 
success I want to be counted as present in spirit even though absent in body. 
Especial greetings and congratulations to Mr. Root, Mr. Lansing, and Mr. Scott. 

Geo. W. Kirchwey. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 

for the First District 

Tribune Building, New York 

Office of the Chairman. 

April 27, 1916. 
My Dear Scott: 

I am in very deep here. Besides my work I am connected with the effort to 
end one strike involving about a thousand men, and to prevent another strike 
of the cloak and suit makers involving about sixty thousand workers, and I 
have engagements in endeavoring to effect conciliation running deep into the 
night. It looks to me that I am to be deprived of the pleasure and privilege 
of attending the Tenth Annual Banquet of our distinguished Society. 

After all, our entire work in laying deeper foundations for international 
law is to secure the peace of justice. Now, that is exactly the work on a 
smaller scale that I am at this present time immersed in, and it seems to me 
I am working in the spirit of our Society. I can not tell you how much I 
regret not being with you and the distinguished little "bunch" that ten years 
ago electrified the ideals that developed into the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 

You and Kirchwey and the little group you gathered around you, including 
Judge George Gray, Delaware, Professor George G. Wilson, Chandler P. 
Anderson, the venerable John W. Foster and his distinguished son-in-law, 
Robert Lansing, the late Justice Brewer, the others who first assembled in the 
little room at the Mohonk Conference are the men who planted the seed and 
nurtured the tree that has grown into this mighty oak. Root, of course, gave 
us his effective leadership, and in the short space of one decade we have 
grown what we are, with every prospect that forests transplanted from this 
oak will grow up throughout all America to insure justice, resting upon the 
solid foundations of law. I trust that we may continue the work together with 
that encouraging effectiveness that has distinguished the first decade of the 
life of the Society. 

With cordial greetings, which it would give me so much happiness to 
present in person, 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Oscar S. Straus. 
Prof. James Brown Scott, 

Chairman, American Society of International Law, 
2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

This is an anniversary. It is, or I used to think it was, a great 
thing to have a birthday. I am not quite sure now that it is, as I get 
along toward being an octogenarian. I remember when I was a bov 
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of about eighteen at college, for some reason or other they insisted 
that I should try to learn Latin by reading De Senectute and under- 
stand the delights of old age. Possibly now I might begin to read 
it with more delight, if it were not that I am usually surrounded by 
such young and vigorous gentlemen that I never think of old age. But 
this Society is beginning to grow quite respectable ; not only respecta- 
ble from the standpoint of ability, because it has always had a plethora 
of that ; not only respectable from the standpoint of eminence, because 
it has always had supereminence ; but we are now reaching a time of 
life when we can take those serious, sober views of things which suc- 
ceed upon the vacuity of tripping youth. 

It is just ten years ago or thereabouts that this Society was founded. 
Of course we did not then realize — I say "we" ; I was not one of them, 
but I should like by some ex post facto arrangement to feel that I 
had been, and perhaps I shall succeed in persuading myself that I 
was — we did not realize at the time that that was one of the most" 
epoch-making events perhaps that the world had ever seen, and that 
the time was to come when this Society, by its deliberations, its elucida- 
tions, its lucubrations, as well as by its incidental debates and its 
extraordinary literary productions, would largely if not wholly 
regulate the human affairs of the cosmos. We probably did not 
realize that all the time, but I take it that even then our dreams 
were broad and wide, and we felt that we would in a short 
time accomplish much. And so indeed we have. And I looked up the 
record which the Secretary keeps — and is sometimes able to find — of 
the first meeting of the Society, in order that I might see who the 
founders were, those men who should go down to eternal fame as 
having founded a society in which the law of nations might find almost 
any number of eminent exponents, from almost any point of view. In 
looking it over I found these names, and I shall read them to you, 
gentlemen, because I think we should always be mindful of them with 
deep gratitude. 

Perhaps I should first say a word as to how it was founded, because 
I have delved into the historic lore, and I want to impart it to 
you. This Society was the resultant or an aftermath of a conference 
at Lake Mohonk. Professor Kirchwey, Judge Gray and a few others 
were appointed a committee to meet for the purpose of looking 
into the question of the formation of a society of international 
law and an international law journal, and to report upon the 
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subject. I am fortunate in having at my right one of the most 
active members of that committee (Secretary of State Lansing). 

The committee met a number of times, did valiant and heroic work, 
and signed a report which practically brought this illustrious organiza- 
tion of supermen into being. The names are Justice David J. Brewer, 
Judge George Gray, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Hon. John W. Foster, 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Prof. George W. Kifchwey, Prof. Leo S. 
Rowe, Prof. James B. Scott, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, Honorable 
Robert Lansing, Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Hon. James B. Angell, Hon. 
W. W. Morrow, Hon. John W. Griggs, Hon. J. B. Moore, Prof. 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Hon. Chandler P. Anderson, Prof. George G. 
Wilson, Mr. Charles Henry Butler, Prof. Joseph H. Beale, Jr., and 
Prof. Charles N. Gregory. It seems to me suitable and proper to read 
the names of these gentlemen, who are entitled to so many encomiums 
from us, and to so much of our gratitude. I only wish that we might 
line them all up, that is those who are with us and living, against the 
wall, not to shoot them, but only that they might shoot at us in turn 
and tell us of their many interesting reminiscences, and of the origin 
of the Society ; but unfortunately that would be impracticable, because 
they are all so erudite, so witty and so delightful that I think pretty 
nearly any one of them could occupy the whole night if he so desired. 

Now gentlemen, we have certainly had a most agreeable experience. 
We have been here for some days debating a great many questions. 
We have even debated the question as to whether there was any in- 
ternational law, and I do not think that question excited any more 
radical divergence of opinion than any of the other various questions 
that were propounded. I think we found ourselves in about the same 
degree of unanimity as to that, that we did about everything else. 
I remember my father telling of an old friend of his who once went 
to a book store. He was very fond of picking up old books, and he 
picked up a book the title of which was "Philosophic Proofs as to 
the Existence of God." He was a good Christian man. He looked 
at the book and said, "As though any man would have doubted it 
if some damned fool had not written a book to prove it." Perhaps 
one is tempted to revert to Robespierre, because that somewhat 
ebulitionary apostle of social reformation had his virtues and his 
ideas at times. Once when questioned regarding his religious be- 
liefs, he refused to discuss the matter. He said it was very simple 
to him, because if God did not exist, it was the business of all good 
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governments to invent him. And so indeed one might feel that whether 
or not international law exists, it is the business of society, preferably 
this Society, to invent it. While I was musing on that trend of 
thought, our friend Charles Henry Butler arose and, as it were, with 
almost coincident inspiration, notified us that next year he would report 
a complete codification of the law of nations ; so that we will only have 
to wait one short year, and then we will merely have to turn to a book, 
and instead of having to peruse long treatises, instead of having to go 
through great diplomatic correspondence, instead of having to read 
notes, shall I say we will only have to look into the index and find out 
an applicable provision, and then it will all be over. Of course the 
countervailing disadvantage is that we might then have to become 
functus officio; so that I should be in favor, if necessary, of suggest- 
ing that the Committee on Codification report only partially each year, 
perhaps a chapter at a time, and that they be allowed to continue at 
least for some indefinite time, and until the Society has at least reached 
its twentieth anniversary. 

Certainly this is a felicitous occasion. It would indeed be even 
more felicitous if we had with us a greater number of our founders; 
but we have a number of them, enough to make the situation a very 
interesting one indeed. 

In looking up the history of the organization, I find that at one time 
we debated the very difficult and interesting question as to whether 
men of mere commerce should be admitted to membership; and some 
of us who took the more mundane and possibly more materialistic view 
of the situation felt that the lawyers could by their superior brain 
power dominate the situation, and that incidentally the sinews of war 
might be extracted from those inferior people who pursue merely 
commercial callings. But the higher, the nobler and the better view 
finally prevailed, and it was decided that only the elite of the profes- 
sion, only the intellects of America, should be admitted to member- 
ship. As I look out on the members tonight, I feel that those who 
took a sordid view were surely wrong, and that those who took the 
other view were entirely right. My belief in that respect was con- 
firmed some time ago when I met one of our commercial gentlemen 
who, had the other regime prevailed, might have been here this evening, 
because of a certain prominence that he had in connection with inter- 
national affairs. He said to me, "Have you given much time to the 
study of South American affairs?" I said no, but knowing that he 
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knew a great deal about such matters, I said to him, "Where did you 
obtain your extraordinary knowledge of South American politics? 
You must have given it great thought and read a great many books 
upon the subject." He said, "No, I am not conscious of ever having 
read any book on the subject; but when I really want to know much 
about the politics of that part of the world, I familiarize myself with 
what is going on in the. ammunition factories. I find that a very 
satisfactory method." Now that indicates the commercial point of 
view, and it emphasizes the wisdom of our not having tried to make 
a sudden synthesis of both points of view. Yet somehow I am trying 
to believe that as time marches along it may be possible that both 
points of view may become reconciled, and it may be that the gentle- 
men who get their information in that way rather than out of the 
learned tomes and treatises with which we are so familiar, will so 
place their ability at our disposition that the initiative will come from 
international law and international order, and that the politics of the 
ammunition factories will be subordinated to the dictates of that higher 
body who form the constituency of the Society of International Law. 
I do feel that in some way and in some manner and at some time there 
will be a complete synthesis, and that the conflict between the two 
points of view will, by practical and wise and at the same time learned 
and disinterested men, be completely solved. 

The absurdity of assuming that because of recent events there is no 
international law is indicated by the fact that the people talk of little 
else. I find it impossible to walk down Wall Street or Broadway 
without overhearing conversations of the various brokers, all of whom 
are perfectly confident that they know all about international law, and 
that there is scarcely any point in connection with that recondite 
science which any banker's clerk in the city of New York, at least, and 
I assume that it may be so in other cities, is not willing to express a 
fixed and definite opinion in regard to. Therefore I take it that a 
matter in regard to which there is so much discussion, so much cer- 
tainty of attitude and difference of opinion, must have some outer 
objective existence, and need not be wholly invented by this Society. 

In some of our transactions, animated and delightful as they were, 
many definitions were hazarded of various things, which might well 
be adopted by other societies, by statesmen and thinkers the world 
over. Among others there were definitions of neutrality. Yet, after 
all, the man in the street sometimes gives a better definition than any 
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of us. We have all heard of the Kentuckian who said that he did 
not care what happened, provided it did not happen to him; and per- 
haps after all the wisest "jurisprudential" minds could scarcely have 
conceived a more complete and coherent definition of that difficult 
subject that we discussed at so great a length last evening. Of course, 
it is possible that that definition might be improved upon, and that 
members of our Society, placed in times of stress and strain where 
they should be, and where nature and talent and membership indicated 
that they should be, in office — might so enlarge that Kentuckian's 
definition of neutrality as to make it take on a different significance, 
and cause us to believe that nothing happens to anybody else that does 
not happen in some measure to us also. It seems to me that perhaps 
the definition is very much in the making, and that we may perhaps 
pass that phase. If we do, and proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract, it will be largely due I think to the efforts of our membership 
and of our Society, and to this interchange of views from every stand- 
point that has been going on here during the last ten years. 

Now gentlemen, if I began my remarks this evening by regretting 
that in certain respects we were unfortunate, I should perhaps con- 
gratulate myself upon the fact that in other respects we are most for- 
tunate, because we have with us a gentleman who can entertain and 
enlighten and thrill and guide us. I take it that international law is 
after all very much — if I may use the phrase — cold storage politics, 
frozen politics, politics of the past, chilled for use in the future; 
and I believe that it is the general view now of those who occupy 
themselves with hygiene, with the more delicate functions of 
digestion, that cold storage products are not always the best and 
the most healthful, and that it is sometimes better to deal with 
fresher and more succulent viands. And then, again, in the great 
world-conflict that is going on we see two different conceptions. We 
see the conception of nationality gone apparently so far in one direc- 
tion that sometimes, for the moment at least, it seems to have, if not 
destroyed, at least obscured the concept of the universality and brother- 
hood of man. A constant struggle has been going on since the nations 
emerged from the Middle Ages, between that great and beneficent 
conception, nationality, and that broader, wider and greater and 
later conception of human brotherhood; both useful, both neces- 
sary, the great difficulty being to find a synthesis between the two. 
Will a synthesis be found? The day when it is found, the age in 
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which the reconciliation comes about, will be the greatest that mankind 
has seen, because the two greatest forces that make for good, patriot- 
ism and religion, will finally be completely reconciled, and then per- 
haps we will need little of international law and little of politics. 

One is impressed by concrete and tangible things much more than 
by mere phrases. Speaking of the strength of nationality, in connec- 
tion with the ideas of sovereignty, I remember one day in late August 
of 1914 stopping at a little railway station only a few minutes outside 
of Paris, and a good kind old man said, "Perhaps you could do some- 
thing. You are an American, you have an automobile, and you may be 
able to go and do something for some of the poor fellows there." 
I went to the little railway station, and the dusty troops were going 
out, and sad-faced women were watching them go. I asked the 
chef de gate, "Have you any wounded men here?" He said, "They 
have been coming in very fast. Those who have no chance of recovery 
have been left here. Those who are wounded in the arms or legs are 
sent to the hospital; but if they are shot in other places there is no 
use. There are some over there. We will be glad if you can do any- 
thing for them. We can not, because we have not anything." 

I went into an adjoining room. The chef de gare opened the door, 
which was locked to keep out the curious crowd, and for the first time 
in my life I saw a scene showing what patriotism actually was; not 
in the phrase, not in the books, not in the mouth, but actually at work 
among the simple and plain people. In that little room, which was 
nothing but a lavatory, on a dirty floor which had no covering but 
straw, lay five French Territorials, that is, men in the late 30's and 
early 40's, every one of whom probably had a family. They were stout 
men, in everyday life commonplace enough, probably men that we would 
have met as butchers, bakers and candlestick-makers, and paid very 
little attention to. They had gone out at the first call and had been 
shot on the outskirts of Paris. The man in the middle had just died 
as I came in. There was only a little skylight. You could hardly 
see. The chef de gare led me and I went in and stood for a few 
minutes. One of the wounded men had put his handkerchief over the 
face of his dead comrade. One of them I think was a professional 
man. The others looked like the humbler grade of citizens. They 
lay there, shot in the stomach. There they all lay, quietly dying. 
They knew it was the end. They did not groan. They scarcely spoke. 
I went to one of them and spoke to him. I said, "Is there anything 
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I can do for you?*' He said, "Yes, I would like a little water." I 
said, "How do you feel?" He said, "I feel very badly, sir, because 
I realize that I will never be able to go back." He knew he could 
never be able to go back to the front. That was the way he felt ; that 
was the dominant emotion; that was the glorious force of patriotism 
that was at work. Now how can that tremendous force be utilized 
for the best, — that noble and quasi-religious force, without at the same 
time having it pushed so far in the direction of sovereign domination or 
aggrandizement that the world's foundation is shaken and the funda- 
ments of law are undermined. That is the great conflict. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you tonight a master of 
history, of diplomacy, of international law, who will talk to you about 
the great subject of national sovereignty in its relation to international 
law — Honorable David Jayne Hill. 

Honorable David Jayne Hill. Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: 
After the very earnest remarks of the Toastmaster, I am sure you will 
excuse me if I do not undertake to introduce the serious matters which 
I have to bring to your attention tonight by any of those welcome pleas- 
antries which are so enlivening in our post-prandial addresses. 

I am going to speak to you very briefly, but very seriously, in regard 
to international law as an expression of life. In the picture, Mr. Toast- 
master, which you have just presented to us, you have given us a vivid 
sketch of life. Is it possible, I ask you, that such heroism, such patriot- 
ism, such a divine sense of duty, felt in a million hearts, in a score 
of nations, should not make its impression upon the future of the law 
of nations? I think it is quite impossible for any of us, however 
learned, fully to comprehend the course and tendencies of international 
law in its long and tedious development without close attention to the 
progress of international life, the vital development of mankind in 
history. 

If we pause to ask ourselves which is actually the more potential, 
life or law, the answer must be that law, — by which I mean, of course, 
human law, — is really the outgrowth and expression of life. There 
can, in fact, be no permanent system of law that does not take account 
of vital necessities. 

If we stop to consider the different phases and successive periods 
of international life, we find strong confirmation of this statement. 

In primitive times the only remedy for barbarism was imperialism. 
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The history of civilization began with the founding of empires. The 
idea that the state was originally the result of a voluntary contract by 
the people, is now generally recognized to be entirely unhistorical and 
erroneous. The state originated through the forcible imposition of 
authority, the work of a dominant caste ruling among a people, or 
of a conquering caste imposing its dominion from without. The theory 
underlying. this procedure was, and still is, that a particular form of 
culture is good for men and that it may, therefore, rightfully be im- 
posed upon them. For the tribute and military service they are forced 
to render their masters they receive the protection of their own lives 
and at least some of their property by the state. 

The break-up of the Roman Empire, which had embodied this 
theory, resulted from the recrudescence of overwhelming barbarian 
life in the empire. Then began the slow, painful building up of feudal, 
and ultimately, national states, during which there was an ever recur- 
rent struggle for the establishment of a new empire claiming the right 
to be universal. But the conflict between the civic and ecclesiastic 
ideals of what such an empire should be defeated this effort. The 
active agency in this contest was the thrust and drive of national ambi- 
tions, pushing aside the formulas of the Church and of the Empire, 
and asserting the new and independent life of the nations. 

Then came the struggle for metes and bounds of competing royal 
authorities, the assertion and contradiction of claims of jurisdiction, 
a new form of religious life battling against the formulas of the old, 
the wars of religion, the final contest between spiritual imperialism 
and national freedom, terminating at the end of the Thirty Years' War 
in the Peace of Westphalia of 1648, and the triumph of territorial 
sovereignty. 

But undisputed territorial jurisdiction was understood to mean ab- 
solutism in government. It meant the complete dominance of the 
sovereign rules. The will of the Prince was law. And how could it 
be otherwise, when the result of the Peace of Westphalia was summed 
up in the maxim, Cujus regio ejus religiof The right to dictate a 
religion was a right to control both soul and body; and so Europe 
became incrusted with a new law against which the life of man beat 
in vain, until at last there came a new liberation in a new theory of 
the state. 

And this time it was from America that it came. Sailing across 
the Atlantic in pursuit of religious freedom, a little company of Pil- 
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grims sat down in the cabin of their tossing ship to draw up a compact 
in which they pledged themselves to enact for their governance "just 
and equal laws," to which they pledged "all due submission and 
obedience." That was in 1620, while the Thirty Years' War was raging. 
But that compact was destined to be the seed of a new era; for a new 
life had entered the world of action, — the life of individual freedom, 
and the conception of law as something not imposed from without, 
but evolved from within by the reason and the conscience of man. 

Coeval with the era of absolutism were set in motion in America 
expressions of life that eventually produced the revolutionary era, 
when "The Rights of Man" were to be asserted, first in the American 
Revolution, and then in the French Revolution, which became a leaven 
to the whole of Europe. 

At the close of the revolutionary era in 1815, by the Congress of 
Vienna, the new conception of law had, in truth, not triumphed. Its 
progress had been arrested, but it gave impetus to the constitutional 
movement, which from that time forward, until 1848, crying out for 
constitutional liberty, battered with bleeding hands at the doors of 
absolutism, closed by Mettemich's system. 

Had that movement completely succeeded, we should today be liv- 
ing in a different world. There would have followed a Declaration of 
the Rights and Duties of Nations such as has, within the present year, 
been embodied in the document adopted on January 6, 1916, by the 
American Institute of International Law, at its first session .in the 
city of Washington. Only, in that other case, it would have been an 
agreement made by all the European nations that those rights and 
duties must be observed. We should then have had a constitution of 
civilization that would' be to the nations of t;he world what a funda- 
mental law is to a constitutional state: a definition of specific rights 
and duties, an institution of methods of peaceable and legal procedure 
for the redress of wrongs, and a restriction of governmental powers 
under a recognized system of fundamental principles of justice. 

Before proceeding to explain why that movement failed of complete 
fruition, and why there has followed a period of serious obstruction 
and delay, it may be permitted, in a few sentences, to state what such 
a really constitutional conception would involve. 

It necessarily begins with the postulate that, since power is a merely 
dynamic conception, and right is essentially an ethical conception, a 
true type of governmental authority can never be derived from any 
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embodiment of physical force, whether embodied in a monarch, or in 
a caste, or in a majority of the people, or even in the totality of the 
people. In short, might is not right, and no sophistry can ever make 
it so. 

Law, to be authoritative in a true sense, must be derived from the 
nature of man as a being possessing the conception of right, and feel- 
ing himself to be the possessor of rights, that is, to be the possessor of 
rational claims to just treatment. 

Every frame of government should, therefore, be preceded or ac- 
companied by a declaration of rights, thus marking out a province 
which government is not permitted to invade. It is, therefore, an 
essential part of a constitution in this sense, not merely to set up a 
frame of government, but to define the limits beyond which govern- 
ment may not go. 

This was done, so far as domestic action and legislation are con- 
cerned, in the Constitution of the United States. It has not been 
done generally in the formation of the constitutions of other so-called 
constitutional countries, and it has never been done at all as regards 
international relations. And yet it is the one thing which the life of 
mankind is at this moment craving and earnestly longing for, and must 
have, namely, a recognized legal restriction upon what one nation 
may do to another nation, until there has been a hearing, a trial, and 
condemnation by a disinterested authority. And there are some things 
which no nation should ever be allowed to do to another, under any 
circumstances ; just as there are some things which a government ought 
never to be allowed to do to an individual citizen. 

And now there is but a moment in which to say why the constitu- 
tional movement in Europe, which led to a new revolution in 1848, 
did not succeed. It did not succeed, in the first place, because there 
stood in the way the false and indefensible dogma of absolute sover- 
eignty sustained by force of arms; that is, the right of the sovereign, 
whoever he is, to do whatever he pleases, a pretension which has no 
basis in the nature of man or of society, a mere rudimentary vestige 
of primitive imperialism, which has no more to do with the life of 
communities and of nations than the mysterious vermiform appendix 
which disturbs and endangers the life of the individual has to do with 
the well being of the human body. And, like that, it ought to be 
extirpated. 

And the second reason why that movement did not succeed is that, 
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even in the states of Europe which professed to be constitutional, the 
inherited idea of absolute and unlimited national sovereignty, latterly 
supposed to be inherent in the people, was united with an acute sense 
of solidarity of the economic interests of each nation, in the form of 
industry, trade, maritime influence, and colonial expansion. Thus, 
about 1850, began a new era in international life impelled by economic 
ambitions, a period of commercial imperialism that continues to the 
present time, and now constitutes a serious menace to the peace and 
well-being of mankind. 

It is impossible here to enter into details regarding the forces pro- 
ducing this new era, through which we are now passing; but no one 
aware of the origin of the present world-war can doubt for a 
moment, when the drapery of excuse and explanation is swept aside, 
that it is fundamentally a war for trade and for trade routes, in 
which the resources of industry and the possession of markets play 
the conspicuous role. 

This new and urgent form of modern life has brought about a 
situation demanding new legal adjustments. What confronts us is a 
situation in which economic expansion is in unholy alliance with the 
inherited but preposterous idea of absolute sovereignty. It takes what- 
ever it can grasp and hold. To obtain and maintain its grasp, it is 
prepared to perpetrate any enormity. It is ready to ruin the whole 
of Europe, and to challenge all the rest of the world in its mad career. 
It pours living men by the hundreds of thousands into the redhot 
gaping crater of death. It rains explosives from the skies, it renders 
the breath of lffe a cruel poison by asphyxiating gases, it respects 
neither manhood, nor womanhood, nor childhood. It threatens the 
destruction, not only of civilization, which it has already almost 
wrecked, but the very existence of the human race. 

We must, therefore, find a new law, or human life will be im- 
possible. And what shall that law be? On what shall it be based? 
Upon an outworn theory of the state, once relatively harmless, but 
now become preposterous? Upon the assumption that some nation, by 
its superiority of force or efficiency, is henceforth to rule the rest of 
mankind? Upon the pretension that even the people, the all-wise and 
all-powerful people, are to do whatever they please, without legal 
restriction ? 

Shall we not rather conclude, that the time has come for the na- 
tions, and especially for this nation, to affirm in no doubtful terms 
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that there are certain rights and duties of nations upon regard for 
which the future of mankind depends? 

Whoever has closely studied the great turning-points of history 
must be aware that new eras are originated by new exigencies. At 
this moment we are passing through that experience. Whether we 
are to be' joined by others or left alone in splendid isolation is not 
our responsibility. We can not do better, we must not do less, than 
to repeat the words used by Washington to the convention called to 
frame our Federal Constitution: "Let us lift up a standard to which 
the wise and the virtuous may repair; the future is in the hands of 
God." 

The Toastmaster. In connection with the interesting remarks of 
our friend Dr. Hill, one is tempted to recall the saying of that great 
Frenchman, Hippolyte Taine, speaking with all the incisive lucidity 
of his race, when he summed up the matter, Les idees font les passions. 
The Society of International Law will only propagate great ideas, 
and when adopted by the public opinion of the world the righteous 
passions thereby engendered would make peace, amity and international 
good will. 

Now gentlemen, the Society is ten years old. I believe that accord- 
ing to the ancient ecclesiastical rule a child reached the age of reason 
at seven ; that is, he was old enough to be damned or almost anything 
else. I do not suppose any such fate is collectively in store for this 
Society, whatever may befall individual members in tjieir various en- 
deavors to promote evanescent reforms. But I rather incline to the 
belief that biological analogies are frequently if not always mislead- 
ing, and that the Society of International Law reached the age of 
reason when it was founded. My basis for so believing is that the 
first suggestion in regard to its foundation came from a man who had 
for years displayed the highest faculties of legal reasoning, who had 
adorned our bench, and who was in the best and truest sense, a great 
and typical American. It was Judge George Gray who at the Mohonk 
Conference was the first to suggest that America should have an inter- 
national law society. It was consequent upon his suggestion, and 
upon the lucid remarks in which he closed and summed up that sug- 
gestion, that the initial velocity was imparted to the movement, and 
thereby we are here. Hence, it is a great gratification to all of 
us who respect and reverence, and I may say love him, to have our 
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founder of founders, our friend Judge Gray here with us tonight. 
He has been good enough to promise to say a few words to us. 

Honorable George Gray. Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen of the 
American Society of International Law: I shall have to begin by 
disclaiming. I reluctantly disclaim, because it would be a great pleas- 
ure to me to know that I could rightfully claim the honor that the 
Toastmaster has seen fit to do me by proclaiming me as the founder 
of this Society. It was my good fortune to have been a member of 
the Mohonk Conference in June, 1905, and to have had the honor of 
presiding over that conference, when it was suggested to me as the 
presiding officer, by some gentlemen who are present here tonight, that 
the founding of a distinctly American international law society would 
be a proper climax to the debates of the Mohonk Conference of that 
year. So I can only claim that the suggestion seemed to me to be a 
most happy one, and I took the opportunity in opening the conference 
on the second of June to say a few words in laudation of what 
seemed to me a happy suggestion. Still I do consider myself fortunate 
to have been associated with the beginnings of this Society, and I well 
remember how on the afternoon of that day, upon the adjournment 
of the conference, a number of gentlemen, to whom really belongs 
the honor of starting this idea of a distinctly American international 
law society, assembled in a room in the Mohonk Hotel, and there spoke 
the first word which led afterward to the committee on organization 
which finally resulted in the establishment of this Society. The names 
that were read by the Toastmaster belong to gentlemen who afterward 
met in New York, and not hastily but deliberately ano! with great 
sagacity laid the foundation of this Society. 

Ten years ago the first meeting of the International Law Society 
thus formed took place in this city. From that time to this it has 
met annually, with the increasing interest of all who were first con- 
cerned, or who have since had the privilege of being members, as we 
have beheld the progress made by the Society, in disseminating 
throughout this country some idea of our rights and duties as a nation, 
some idea of what is due from us to the rest of the world, as 
well as what is due from the rest of the world to us. I am sure I need 
not dwell upon the progress that has been made. You all appreciate 
as I do how great an instrumentality this Society has been in creating 
an interest in the great subject of international law. I confess that on 
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that June morning in the year 1905, my own conception of interna- 
tional law was pretty cloudy and vague, but I hope I have learned 
much since. I have been glad to sit at the feet of these learned 
professors, who so- quietly and industriously for years before 1905 
had been instructing their classes, large or small, I am afraid 
more frequently small than large, in the fundamental principles thatj 
govern the intercourse of the civilized nations of the world. We have 
learned — at least I am speaking for myself — in some measure that 
international law has its most fruitful growth, its most helpful ex- 
pansion and its most intelligent cultivation among democratic peoples. 
Democratic countries are the nursing mothers of international 
law. The common sense of the plain people, whom Mr. Lincoln once 
said God must have loved because he made so many of them, the com- 
mon sense of the mass of the people in this democratic country responds 
quickly and easily to the fundamental, simple truths which lie at the 
foundations of all the technical canons and rules of the science of inter- 
national law. So that we are not here to spread abroad the tenets of a 
recondite science, or to preach international law in the terms of scholas- 
ticism ; but we are here to appeal to the common mind of our country- 
men, that they must observe those restraints, that they must observe 
those rules, which spring from and govern the moral nature of men, 
in order that our country may maintain a great and honored place 
in the family of nations. 

I have been corrected sometimes by the professors of international 
law when in my innocence I have said that, after all, international 
law is international morality. It still seems to me to be a not inapt 
definition of international law, certainly in one view at least of that 
great science; and yet I am told that because it must be positive law, 
expressed in positive rules and canons of obligatory force, it is some- 
thing more than international morality. That may be true, but at the 
foundation, and underlying all positive rules of international law, it 
became obligatory by reason of the consensus of opinion of nationali- 
ties and peoples that compose the separate members of the family of 
nations, because all those rules that are not merely technical and 
administrative are founded upon the broadest humanities that modern 
civilization has gradually and painfully educed. What is it that 
commends to the conscience of the world, to the common sense of 
mankind, to the patriotism of our country, the diplomatic notes that 
have come from our State Department in the last year, except the 
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broad humanities that support them and underlie them, and must 
forever defend them? 

So I am glad to believe that in this great democracy of America, 
where, as Dr. Hill has so eloquently portrayed, we have learned as 
the necessity of a democracy, as well as of an empire or of an absolute 
monarchy, the necessity of restraint upon power, whether vested in all 
the people or in a caste or a Kaiser, the restraint that international 
law imposes upon the individual members of the family of nations, 
of the same kind and resting upon the same philosophic basis that the 
necessity of restraint rests upon the individuals who compose a demo- 
cratic government. Our government is great because it is a democ- 
racy which is governed by self-imposed restraints. Man emerged 
from barbarism only by reason of his capacity for restraining his im- 
pulses, his passions, his appetites, and as time has gone on we have 
found that democracies, as well as absolutisms, if they are to survive 
must place upon themselves those restraints that are necessary to sup- 
port a wise and successful government. 

I am glad that this Society has been the instrumentality of appeal- 
ing not only to the professional caste, not only to the men bred in the 
profession of the law, but to the general intelligence of the country; be- 
cause we are not dealing with the technicalities of a recondite science, as 
I said a while ago, but we are appealing to the best thought and 
patriotism of the people of a free country who are able to recognize 
Tight conduct and to stand by it. 

A good deal is said in the press, and I think we hear it constantly 
from our friends on the street — to use the phrase that some one used 
this morning — that in this great cataclysm of war that is making the 
streams of Europe run red with the blood of human beings, interna- 
tional law has perished, that there is no such thing as international 
law longer to be talked about except as a myth of the past, a fond 
iridescent dream of scholars and philosophers who have written and 
talked about it, but which has proved to be a mere cloud in the sky 
that has disappeared. That is a very pessimistic view to take, for I 
do not think international law has entirely perished. I was playing 
golf the other day with a Presbyterian minister whom I very much 
respect and revere, and he said to me: "I see you have been inter- 
ested in international law, and in societies for the bringing about of 
peace through international law. It must be a great regret to you that 
there is no such thing left since this war." I replied: "You are 
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preaching every Sunday the moralities of the decalogue, when you 
know they are violated every day; but the decalogue remains, the 
great moral law remains. When that is effaced from the minds cf 
men then indeed we are hopeless." 
What was it Kipling said? 

Though all else depart, 

The great Commandments still remain. 

The Commandments that have been evolved, through the trials and 
struggles of men from barbarism up to civilization, producing a moral 
sense, which have more or less regulated the world and made all that 
is in the world worth living for, still remain in the hearts of all right 
thinking and right feeling people; and here in this country may we 
not hope that we will keep the Ark of the Covenant, and still pro- 
claim to the world that there is such a thing as international morality 
which no nation or country can violate with impunity, and without 
being placed in that moral isolation that is more punitive than any sanc- 
tion that can belong to a municipal law. 

I do not believe that there is to be ever such a concert of nations, 
such an agreement among the great peoples of the world that we can 
coerce one nation, by a combination of armed force, to obey the man- 
dates of international morality or international law. Human nature 
is such, its motives are so diverse, that we could never bring about 
such an agreement; but there still remains that moral sanction of in- 
ternational law which can never be divested from the hearts and minds 
of civilized people. We do not realize what a sanction after all is 
behind the enforcement of international law. Jurisdiction is conferred 
by the Constitution upon the Supreme Court of the United States to 
entertain the suit of one sovereign State against another. That juris- 
diction has been resorted to more than once in our history, and the 
court has asserted its jurisdiction in cases of that kind. Yet we know, 
for the court has said so, that there is no power in the Supreme Court 
to enforce its judgment or decree when made in favor of one State 
against another. Of course, if it is a question of boundaries, the 
judgment or decree of the Supreme Court executes itself. The 
boundary is established. No one can transgress it. But in case of 
an executory judgment, where something is to be done, a mandate 
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to be obeyed, the court is powerless to enforce it. Do we say there 
is no sanction behind the judgment of the Supreme Court in a case 
between two sovereign States? 

Let me read what in a very recent and notable case was said by 
Mr. Chief Justice Fuller on the demurrer in the case of Virginia v. 
West Virginia, in the matter of the enforcement of the debt between 
those two States. The bill filed by Virginia against West Virginia, 
asking that it should assume its portion of the debt that formerly was 
due from the old State, was demurred to, and was argued before the 
Supreme Court. One of the specifications of the demurrer was that 
the Supreme Court had no authority to enforce its decree if it made 
one against the defendant State. Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, delivering 
the opinion of the court, after a very able argument, said that the 
court would pass by that phase of the question, and would assume 
jurisdiction and consider what could be done after the decree if any 
should be made. In the final judgment or decree Mr. Justice Holmes 
delivered the opinion of the court, and used this language : 

"As this is no ordinary commercial suit, but, as we have said, a 
quasi-international difference referred to this court — '' 

Now listen — 
"in reliance upon the honor and constitutional obligations of the 
States concerned rather than upon ordinary remedies, we think it 
best at this stage to go no farther, but to wait the effect of a confer- 
ence between the parties, which, whatever the outcome, must take 
place. * * * This case is one that calls for forbearance upon both 
sides. States have a temper superior to that of private litigants, and 
it is to be hoped that enough has been decided for patriotism, the 
fraternity of the Union, and mutual consideration to bring it to an 
end." 

Is there nothing of sanction behind that judgment of the Supreme 
Court, think you? Are we not content to leave it where the fathers 
left it who framed the Constitution in reliance upon the honorable 
sense of obligation, or the sense of honorable obligation resting upon 
the States against whom the decree was entered? And so I believe 
that more and more, when that world-wide opinion is so mobilized 
and formed, as alluded to by Mr. Root in the address that I did not 
have the privilege of hearing but read with great pleasure, there will 
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be a force found that will be an ample sanction against a recalcitrant 
State for any violation of international law. 

Now I am not going to detain you longer, for I only rose and was 
only asked to be a little reminiscent in regard to the formation of this 
Society. It has been a great satisfaction to me to have had my name 
even associated with a society where there are so many experts, and 
from whose debates I hope I have learned something of international 
law. But I want, in closing, to allude to what I learned this after- 
noon from a very distinguished gentleman, an octogenerian, who told 
us in a most interesting fashion of his experience with Mr. Lincoln, , 
whose friend he was, when journeying with him from Philadelphia to 
New York where he was en route to make his celebrated Cooper 
Institute speech, before his nomination. That was very interesting, of 
course, but what struck me was the phrase with which Mr. Lincoln 
concluded that great speech, — the simple, direct language with which 
he left that great audience. Allow me to read it: 

"Let us have faith that right makes might; and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it." 

The Toastmaster. The invigorating remarks of our friend Judge 
Gray call to my mind the statement of a great statesman, with whom 
perhaps and with whose doings neither Judge Gray nor the Supreme 
Court would always have found themselves in accord — I refer to 
Count von Bismarck, who once said that no nation could afford 
to enter upon a great conflict without first having appraised the force 
of the imponderable. That was his form of paying tribute to those 
great moral forces forming that vague but in the end sure and omnip- 
otent force, world public opinion; and it is perhaps to be regretted 
that those who have put so much faith in some of his teachings do not 
give them a more omnibus adhesion. If so, the world might be bet- 
ter off. 

And now, gentlemen, before presenting the last speaker, who is so 
prominently connected with the only organization that we will admit 
may possibly exceed even this one in greatness and dignity, it seems 
to me that the appropriate moment has arrived to stand and drink 
the health of the President of the United States, who, like the flag of 
the United States, typifies its dignity, morality and power. Gentlemen, 
the President of the United States. 
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(A toast was drunk to the President of the United States.) 

And now, gentlemen, among our founders there was the delightful, 
kindly, lovable, learned, and always modest man who was then known 
to us, and always will be known to us in our family reunion, under the 
affectionate title by which we always thought of him as Bert Lansing — 
dear Bert Lansing as I have heard so many men say to whom he has 
meant so much. Personality counts for much in a work like ours, 
which seems to deal with rather dry and abstract matters, and the per- 
sonality of the men who conduct these affairs — means much in attract- 
ing men together. Men cluster about these personalities as the iron 
filings cluster about a magnet, not only because of their learning and 
ability and judgment, but rather because of that great wholesome 
humanity which is in them, and makes them great in their lovableness. 
Now our friend Bert Lansing has been translated, but thank heaven 
he has not been transmuted. He is still to us always Bert Lansing, 
whom I take great pleasure in introducing to you to say a few words 
which he has been kind enough to promise that he would say. I intro- 
duce him by that title by which he is known to fame, and by which he 
will go down to history, the Honorable Secretary of State of the 
United States. May we drink to his health and life-long success — 
Secretary Lansing. 

(A toast was drunk to the Secretary of State.) 

Secretary Lansing. Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: I confess 
that, being in the family of the Society, I am abashed, as I always am 
in speaking before members of my family, and I would be more 
abashed if it were not that I realize that you all know what a flexible 
tongue and what a rare and voluminous vocabulary our distinguished 
Toastmaster has. If he was not a luminary in the field of jurispru- 
dence I am sure he would be the greatest writer of obituaries this 
nation has ever produced. On my own behalf, I bespeak that he may 
write my obituary. Whenever I listen to Mr. Coudert it reminds me' 
of going into a beautiful library where I am surrounded with magni- 
ficent bindings. I am not always sure that I know or care what is in 
the volumes, but I do admire the bindings. 

While this anniversary is an event in the life of the Society which is 
a matter for congratulation it is to me a matter of greater congratula- 
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tion that ten years of uninterrupted growth and prosperity and in- 
fluence have given ample proof that it is an organization which had a 
right to be. It filled a need in the intellectual and student life of this 
nation. No one today can deny to it the right of existence. It does 
not require justification. In that it differs from many of the associa- 
tions and societies which are being launched in greater and greater 
numbers on this helpless and long-suffering country of ours. 

I suppose that this increase in the birth-rate of organizations is the 
natural result of this age of combination, when' those with the same 
end in view, however big or little that end may be, seek to advance 
their cause by united action or more often, alas, for our peace of mind, 
by united utterances. I must say that I frequently become impatient 
with this multiplication of organizations, the great majority of which 
are duplications or variants of other organizations already in existence 
or else exert about as much influence on public opinion as the light of 
a candle does on the sun at noonday. It is a pity so much time and 
labor and money should be wasted on useless organizations (and their 
name is "Legion") instead of being devoted to upbuilding those whose 
worth has been tried and proven. 

It would appear that a great many people believe that the solution 
of a social or economic or international problem or the attainment of 
a desired object is practically accomplished if they can form a society. 
Organization, they seem to think, takes the place of individual effort. 
The result is the whole movement flattens out into a dead level with 
no one responsible for the success or failure of the enterprise until at 
last without a struggle it dies an unlamented death. As I read history, 
great social and intellectual movements have not been successful un- 
less there has been independent and devoted effort by individuals, 
rather than by organizations with their constitutions, their by-laws, 
their public appeals, and all that sort of thing. If we could abolish 
nine-tenths of the associations, the societies and the organizations, which 
have been recently formed in this land and which eat up energy and 
money without accomplishment, we would be a great deal better off, 
for individuals would then put their personalities into a movement in- 
stead of thinking that they had done all that was necessary when they 
have founded an organization. 

I have now freed my mind and have, figuratively speaking, tossed 
in the wastebasket the dozens of invitations to join new-born societies 
which litter my desk, as I have no doubt they litter yours. 
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I am thankful to say that the American Society of International 
Law does not belong to the class of organizations which have no rea- 
son for their formation or continuance. Our Society came into being 
with a very legitimate purpose, the creation of a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas by those who are interested in the relations between 
nations. Through our meetings and through our publications the mem- 
bers have had ample opportunity to learn the views of other members, 
to consider them and to criticize them. By this means our knowledge 
has been increased, our faulty conceptions corrected, our ideas crystal- 
lized. The benefit has been essentially to the members. It has un- 
doubtedly benefited others outside of the Society, but that benefit is a 
by-product. The object of the Society, as I conceive it, lies primarily 
within itself. It is not chasing rainbows or aiming to materialize 
dreams, though sometimes we have addresses which show a predilec- 
tion for the impracticable and visionary. However, the Society itself 
is eminently practical in that it is devoted to the intellectual develop- 
ment of its membership in a subject in which all are interested. 

The practical object of this Society, its proved usefulness, the un- 
flagging interest of its members, its remarkable success, and the splen- 
did future which lies before it, are subjects of which we, its members, 
may be justly proud. 

You will pardon me, I am sure, if I say that I have special reason 
to feel proud tonight on this tenth anniversary, because it was my for- 
tune to be one of the founders of the Society. I well remember the 
May day nearly eleven years ago, when. Dr. James Brown Scott and 
I sat in a little rustic summer house fastened to the cliffs which over- 
hang Lake Mohonk and planned together this Society and the publica- 
tion of a journal devoted exclusively to international law; I also re- 
member how, when the plan was vaguely formulated, we sought the 
aid of the syren tongue of Professor Kirchwey, the cordial ap- 
proval of Judge Gray and the enthusiasm of Mr. Straus to draw others 
into the movement; and how our combined efforts resulted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of organization, which later performed its 
labors so admirably. 

Do you wonder that, as I look around me tonight on this gathering 
of distinguished men, who are members of the Society which was born 
that day beside the little mountain lake, I am moved with pride and a 
deep sense of gratification that I was privileged to be one of those 
who can claim a participation in that first effort which brought this 
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Society into being and started it out on a career which has been far 
more successful than we then dared to hope or even to imagine ? 

Perhaps I should confine my remarks to the past. Doubtless that is 
the natural and proper thing to do on an occasion of this sort, when we 
are celebrating the completion of a decade of life, when we are all in 
a reminiscent mood, when we are glorying in our past. Nevertheless 
I am impelled to say just a word of the future. 

The present titanic struggle of the great empires of Europe has 
shaken international law to its foundations. There is coming a time, a 
time which will begin with the restoration of peace to this suffering 
and war-sick world, when we will have to readjust our ideas as to the 
rules of international law. I do not mean the principles of that law, 
for they are immutable, founded as they are on justice, righteousness 
and humanity. I mean that the application of these principles to new 
conditions will give us new rules which have never before been recog- 
nized or even conceived by the nations of the world and which can not, 
therefore, be now invoked by belligerent or neutral. 

If I were asked what was the chief cause of the new conditions and 
changed methods of land and naval warfare, I would unhesitatingly 
answer that it was the invention of the internal combustion engine. It 
has made practicable the automobile, the submarine, the aeroplane, and 
the dirigible. It has made surprise almost impossible on land, and it has 
vastly increased the possibility of surprise at sea. The change of con- 
ditions which this invention, aided by the telephone, the wireless, and 
the camera, has brought about is comparable only with that which 
was wrought by the invention and use of gunpowder. These new 
conditions offer to the student of international law a field of specula- 
tion which is at once attractive and difficult. I mean by "difficult" 
that, however ardent the student may be, he must go very slowly or 
he will lose his bearings. He must be a philosopher rather than a 
legalist. He must scrap-heap a lot of the old ideas embalmed in layers 
of precedent and return for light and inspiration to those eternal prin- 
ciples which must guide nations in their relations with one another if 
liberty and justice are to be exalted in the earth. 

It is the unchangeable standard of these fundamental principles 
which is the rock of salvation to international law, and whatever code 
of rules as to the conduct of war may in the future be formulated 
by the nations of the world it must find a sure foundation on that rock 
which is imbedded deep in the consciousness of modern civilization. 
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Knowing as I do the ever-increasing interest of our membership in 
the subjects which invite our thought and study as a result of the 
present war, I look forward to the future of the Society with confi- 
dence that it will be even more brilliant than its past has been. I 
can not see how it can be otherwise. 

In the new field, to which we will turn our attention, and which 
I pray God may soon be open to us, I hope that the Society may con- 
tinue to have as its President the wise statesman and profound thinker 
who for the past ten years has given so much of himself to the Society 
and to whom in very large measure our present prosperity is due. 
With his commanding intellect and lofty ideals to guide us, we can 
advance with the full assurance that we are treading the path which 
will lead us to the heights. 

The Toastmaster. Gentlemen, I can not refrain from thinking that 
for one who never looks beyond the bindings of books, the Secretary 
does very well indeed. 

Now, gentlemen, I am sorry that the evening is so late, because I 
see so many of our friends here who were with the Society in the 
beginning, who have done so much, and who have enlightened us so 
much, like Dr. Wilson, and our good friend Dr. Gregory, and Dr. 
Scott who does so much and talks so little; but I feel that as far 
as you are all concerned it is time to go to sleep, and as far as I am 
concerned, I am constrained to go to New York where there is no 
sleep. Therefore, I must thank you for your kind attention to the 
interesting, eloquent, able and eminent speakers, and for your long 
forbearance with the Toastmaster. Good night. 



